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trying to serve, would not only be as well taken care of as at present, 
but as the work grows we would be able to select especially trained women 
for all increase in our permanent staff of nurses. The Detroit Visiting 
Nurse Association is a comparatively young organization, its fourth 
annual report having just been issued. The members of the Executive 
Board feel that while the work has increased rapidly, the growth has been 
natural, and they have been able to meet the new conditions satisfactorily. 
An especial interest is taken in the home life of its staff of nurses, and 
the board feels that the high standard of work maintained by them, 
their increased zeal, and fine esprit de corps are due almost as much to 
this feature as to their high sense of professional responsibility. Perhaps 
the most distinctive thing that has been done has been to send one of the 
nurses each year, at the expense of the association, for a month's obser- 
vation and inspiration into the district work of another city. Last year 
the time was spent in the Nursing Settlement of New York City, under 
Miss Wald. This year it has been in Chicago, under Miss Fulmer. From 
both places they have returned filled with enthusiasm over the different 
phases of the work they have had the opportunity of studying. This 
experience has not only widened their horizons, but has been a direct 
benefit to the patients and to the board, whose interests are better served 
by their greater knowledge of present conditions, and by the larger under- 
standing they have gained of possible development in this wonderful 
charity. So convinced are we of the triple benefit derived from this 
course, that on behalf of our Executive Board I would say that we will 
be only too glad to offer the same courtesy to others desirous of studying 
our methods that has been so generously extended to us by the workers 
in New York City and in Chicago. 



SCHOOLS FOR CRIPPLES IN NEW YORK 

By DILLA DIEHL CRAWFORD 

The teaching of crippled children was started in New York some 
four years ago by the efforts of one earnest Christian woman who was 
herself a cripple. 

During that time the work has spread considerably, and there are 
now five schools located in different parts of the city. The object in 
organizing these schools was to reach those children who, having been 
discharged from hospitals, were unable to attend the public schools owing 
to their physical infirmities, and without these schools would receive no 
educational advantages. The one in which the writer is directly in- 
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terested was founded by Miss Mabel Irving Jones, and is conducted under 
the auspices of the Children's Aid Society. It was opened in February, 
1900, with three pupils, and now has forty-six on the register with every 
prospect of doubling that number. 

The rooms provided are ample and commodious, and the school 
furniture is arranged and adjusted to secure the greatest ease and comfort 
of the pupils. They are conveyed to and from their homes in a softly 
cushioned rubber-tired carriage, making their daily transportation a per- 
petual pleasure. 

We eliminate, so far as possible, any connection with hospital or 
dispensary, making it strictly a school; in this way we endeavor to 
teach our children self-reliance, and urge them, despite their physical 
disadvantages, to surmount all obstacles and become self-respecting, self- 
supporting men and women. Being mindful that a sound body is one of 
the greatest helps in that direction, they are watched carefully, and 
taken to their respective surgeons regularly and as often as found 
necessary. 

Our children at their best are struggling with pain and weakness, 
so we have school only in the morning, consisting of two sessions with 
a fifteen-minute intermission, during which time they have lunch. And 
it has been with much pleasure that we have noted the gradual improve- 
ment, both mentally and physically, under the existing conditions. 

The ages of our children range all the way from five to nineteen 
years, so the instruction in the school-rooms is exceedingly varied and is 
based on the individual requirements of each pupil, embracing kinder- 
garten methods, primary and grammar grades. 

We have a City History Club, classes in type-writing, cooking, and 
manual training, including a sewing-class, the importance of which 
would hardly be appreciated without some explanation; four members 
of this class have the use of only one hand, and yet under the untiring 
efforts of our volunteer sewing-teacher, Miss Eapallo, they have learned 
to sew neatly and well. There is also a library started, and several of 
the eldest pupils are being taught the management of it by an experi- 
enced librarian. 

Our supplementary work, which is merely a side issue of " settlement 
work," extends into the homes of our pupils, and it is our pleasure to 
assist them in various ways, such as providing food, clothing, medicines, 
and nursing for those that are ill, obtaining work for the unemployed, 
and relieving distress wherever possible to do so. 

Owing to the small number of these schools, the radius of influence 
may not be very wide as yet, still, they are healthy and helpful along the 
lines where the greatest lack for these unfortunate children has been 
apparent. 
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